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not only never occurs in nature, but which is directly inconsistent with some other of this same set of laws.
For instance, one of these laws of Newton asserts that "a body once in motion will continue in unchanging straight-line motion until interfered with by a force." But Newton's own law of gravitation declares that no body in the universe may ever dissociate itself so remotely from all others as to be free from interference by forces, and by an infinite number of forces at once. Therefore, unchanging or straight-line motion can never occur in nature. For some special problems of mechanics it has been useful to assume that it could. But the wholesale manner in which this special and temporary assumption has been permitted to usurp the place of a fundamentally correct and permanent principle of nature has undermined our entire understanding of the problem of energetics.
Again, for instance, "a body subject to a constant force will experience constant acceleration." But again, Newton's own law of gravitation declares that force can remain constant only so long as the separation between the bodies remains constant. But this is impossible, motion being assumed at all, except when the motion has the form of a circular orbit, at constant distance; in which case the motion and force would be at right-angles with each other, and mutually independent. In all other forms of motion the force must always be varied by the motion which it itself produces. Therefore, constancy of acceleration, whether positive or negative, is unknown in nature.
To understand properly Newton's laws of motion, therefore, they must be coupled with each other and with the laws of Kepler—upon which latter, indeed, they were founded. Kepler's laws are three in number, viz:
1.    The natural path of free motion between two masses is one of the plane conic sections.*
2.    The area swept over by the radius-vector connecting the
*Kepler, working with the planetary orbits alone as his material, and quite as a pioneer, stated this law originally as including only the ellipse. It is later learning which has broadened the statement to include all of the conic sections. A very simple and elegant proof of this law—depending, however, upon Kepler's Second Law—was published by Mr. Immo S. Allen, of the London Institution (Finsbury Circus, London, E. C.)» in the Scientific American of July loth, 1909.